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tions of offic 


The Bertrand Russell Case 


Once more the much debated issue of academic free- 
dom—what it implies and what its limits are—has been 
raised in a sensational case. The issue was precipitated 
when Bishop Manning of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of New York challenged the appointment of Bertrand Rus- 
sell for a term of a year and a half, to begin in January, 
1941, as a teacher of mathematics and logic in the College 
of the City of New York, a public, tax-supported institu- 
tion. The appointment has now been invalidated by Su- 
preme Court Justice John E. McGeehan. It is expected 
that the case will be appealed to the Appellate Division 
of the New York State Supreme Court and, if necessary, 
to the State Court of Appeals. 

Justice McGeehan based his action in part on the 
premise that Mr. Russell is not a man of good moral 
character. It should be noted, however, that the issue 
raised by Bishop Manning was confined to the content of 
Mr. Russell’s teaching ; he made no mention of his personal 
morals. For the most part the controversy, up to the time 
of the court’s action, has revolved about the former issue— 
that is, the issue of the meaning and limits of academic 
freedom. The present discussion is confined to that ques- 
tion. 

That the particular writings of Mr. Russell which are 
objected to are sharply at variance with the generally 
accepted code of morals is beyond dispute. He has ad- 
vocated changes in that code which would permit sex 
relations before marriage on what has come to be called 
a “companionate” basis. He has also expressed in his 
writings the view that “all sex relations which do not 
involve children should be regarded as a purely private 
affair, and that if a man and a woman choose to live 
together without having children, that should be no one’s 
business but their own.” It does not appear that Mr. Rus- 
sell has recommended such practices in the face of exist- 
ing conventions but rather that he has advocated the 
abrogation of the conventions themselves. Nevertheless, 
the issue is sharply raised whether one who teaches these 
doctrines may hold a teaching position in a public insti- 
tution by virtue of the principle of academic freedom. 
Among those who have defended the appointment are 
eminent churchmen, both clerical and lay. This makes 
it the more important that the issue be calmly examined 
in order that the incident may result in a further clarifica- 
tion of the important principle of academic freedom. It 
is no part of the purpose of this discussion to suggest 
what the limits of such freedom are, but it seems important 
that what is involved should be as clearly formulated as 
possible. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is a federation of twenty-two national religious bodies through which 
they are rendering united service, Articles ipeariog herein furnish information on current issues and are not to be construed 
as attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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A few quotations from manifestoes that have been issued 
in defense of the appointment will illustrate the need of 
such an analysis: 

The National Lawyers Guild said: “The technical, 
scientific and intellectual qualifications of Mr. Russell to 
teach and to provoke earnest thinking must be the sole 
criteria for his appointment.” The Acting President of 
the College made his defense of the appointment on this 
ground. 

The American Committee for Democracy and Intellect- 
ual Freedom said: “We are alarmed by the note of a 
religious test for appointment which has crept into the 
public debate over the case of Mr. Russell.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union in its statement 
said: “All objections to Professor Russell on the basis 
of opinions he holds on ethics have no real bearing on 
the matter. The work he will do involves logic and 
mathematics. If he is to be penalized because of his 
theories on morals and philosophy the basic principle of 
academic freedom is at stake.” 

A group of noted members of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association said: “It seems to us that it would be a 
calamity to American education if such a move should suc- 
ceed in the dismissal of Professor Russell, for it would 
make an inquisition into a teacher’s personal views on 
all subjects, rather than his competence, a condition of 
his appointment.” 

These pronouncements put the defense of the appoint- 
ment on the ground of Mr. Russell’s competence in the 
field of his specialty. The question arises whether this 
is a correct interpretation of the principle of academic 
freedom. If so, it would seem to follow that if Mr. Russell 
were known to be an ardent fascist the liberals who have 
come to his defense would be obligated to defend his ap- 
pointment on the ground that advocacy of such political 
views is irrelevant so long as the person in question is 
to teach logic and mathematics. Ditto, if he were a com- 
munist. Some would perhaps so contend. It would appear, 
however, that although much of Justice McGeehan’s opin- 
ion will draw fire on other grounds, the defenders of the 
appointment will have to face seriously the challenge con- 
tained in part of it. He says: “Assuming that Mr. Rus- 
sell could teach for two years in City College without 
promulgating the doctrines which he seems to find neces- 
sary to spread on the printed pages at frequent intervals, 
his appointment violates a perfectly obvious canon of 
pedagogy, namely, that the personality of the teachers 
has more to do with forming a student’s opinion than 
many syllogisms.” 

Many liberal educators agree with this emphasis on the 
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teacher as a personal force and contend further that 
education is a unity which cannot be “compartmentized.” 
On this view a teacher is appointed not only as a pro- 
fessional expert but as a person the totality of whose 
philosophy and ideals must necessarily enter into his edu- 
cational service in the school community. To those who 
take such a view the defense of the appointment would 
obviously have to be made on different grounds. 

One such position is taken in the statement issued 
by a group of well known publishers: “As publishers we 
do not necessarily subscribe personally to all the views 
expressed by those authors whose books we publish, but 
we welcome great minds to our lists, particularly now at 
a time when brute force and ignorance have gained such 
ascendency over reason and intellect in many parts of the 
world. We think it more than ever important to honor 
intellectual superiority whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself to do so and we believe it would be a pity 
for students in New York City not to benefit from Mr. 
Russell’s appointment.” Here the issue becomes not one 
of the relevance of the disputed teachings to eligibility 
but rather one of the net social results of a broad con- 
struction of freedom. Of similar import is the contention 
of members of the Philosophy Department of the College 
of the City of New York that a full and balanced ap- 
praisal of Mr. Russell’s writings gives a different estimate 
of him from that based on the particular teachings 
objected to. Here again, opinions differ, but the case is 
vested on quite different ground from that which supports 
those who contend that moral views as publicly expressed 
are irrelevant. 

An interesting slant on the whole question is that 
revealed by Henry Seidel Canby in the Saturday Review 
of Literature (New York) for March 30. Mr. Canby 
sees in the protest against Mr. Russell’s appointment “an 
American parallel of the Nazi and Communist theory that 
chemistry, physics, or mathematics, must be German or 
Russian in order to be acceptable to the state.” He thinks 
the protest no more rational than the contention that 
a Democratic carpenter should not be allowed, in a 
Republican community, to “build steps for the new Town 
Hall.” One school of educators at least—and apparently 
a growing school—would answer that to regard an educa- 
tional community such as a college or university represents 
as parallel to a collection of artisans working on isolated 
tasks is a total misconception of what education is. 

In any case, acceptance of the doctrine that a pro- 
fessor’s freedom to teach rests solely on his claim to 
technical competence in a special field would seem to have 
a corollary; when installed on that basis he must not 
claim the rights to discuss politics or morals or religion 
on the ground of academic freedom. Yet it is precisely 
because educators want to talk outside the confines of a 
technical scientific field that issues of academic freedom 
continually arise. For no matter how it may be in theory, 
in practice education—at least in non-technical institu- 
tions—tends to blur the boundary lines between its various 
disciplines and an educational institution tends to evaluate 
the work of its faculty on the basis of their total con- 
tribution to the growth of the students toward maturity 
in social living. 

Here, too, a problem arises. The New York Herald 
Tribune in an editorial published on March 20 expressed 
the fear that in the present case more importance was 
attached by the College to expected performances by the 
lecturer in extra-mathematical fields where his thinking 
is “more notorious than distinguished.” The editorial 


continues: “the excellent side of the decision to stand 
by the appointment is, therefore, the forceful insistence 
upon academic freedom which it records. The unfortunate 
side is the failure to appreciate the importance of per- 
sonal example as an educational influence upon under- 
graduates and the stressing of sensationalism as if it 
had some bearing upon academic integrity.” 

It would seem, then, that discussion of the Russell 
case and all similar cases must come sooner or later to 
an appraisal of the impact of a total personality on a 
total situation. How such an appraisal would result in 
the present instance it is not the purpose of this article 
to suggest. 


A Round Table on Foreign Trade 


The United States must become import-minded in 
order to avert additional difficulties in its foreign trade 
relations in the post-war era, when it comes, the Sixth 
Fortune Round Table declares in the April issue of the 
magazine. 


The 17 industrial, economic, educational, manufacturing, 
banking, farm and labor leaders, who were brought to- 
gether by Fortune to discuss “The United States and 
Foreign Trade” because they were known to disagree on 
many phases of this subject, also state in the “area of 
agreement” which they reached: 

“At the end of this war the U. S. will be in a strategic 
position to influence the character of reconstruction if, 
meanwhile, it has indicated a willingness to accept the 
responsibilities of a creditor nation... . 

“Toward this end the Round Table believes the U. S. 
should make two concrete contributions. In the first 
place, it should make an offer to join with other powers 
in the reduction of competitive industrial tariffs, limited 
say to 15 or 25 per cent; and second, it should be 
willing to resume foreign lending. 

“We believe that if these measures are carefully 
planned and accompanied by steps removing exchange and 
barter controls, a transition can be made from war to a 
peacetime economy that will bring the world back to 
orderly enterprise. 

“If hostilities in Europe produce an indefinite deadlock, 
the existing social and economic structure of all the 
belligerents may become undermined, and instead of the 
world recovery that the U. S. desires, even widespread 
social revolution or chaos may occur. We do not know 
how imminent the danger is. But if it is realized, hope 
of saving the world from the clutch of totalitarian systems 
or something worse will have to be abandoned. We be- 
lieve therefore that the President should offer to mediate 
peace between the belligerents whenever he believes it 
possible to secure a just and freely negotiated settlement.” 

“It cannot be assumed that once peace is restored 
world trade will again flow with comparative freedom,” 
the Round Table report explains. “Unless some far-reach- 
ing economic-reconstruction program, supported by in- 
ternational loans, is worked out in advance, the cessation 
of hostilities will produce tremendous problems. . . . 

“... If the U. S. remains indifferent to world events, 
it may suddenly be confronted at the end of this war 
with a flood of cheap imports, while its exports may 
be driven from foreign markets. Not only will its war 
trade have disappeared, but its markets for ordinary peace- 
time trade may also be lost. 

“We believe that the welfare of the American people 
depends primarily upon a healthy domestic economy. 
Nevertheless, the international exchange of goods can 
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assist it in maintaining such an economy and in improv- 
ing living standards. 

“If the U. S. is to have a healthy foreign trade 
and a healthy domestic economy, it must be willing to 
receive goods and services in return for exports. Indeed 
as a creditor nation, it must be willing soon to have a 
passive balance of trade. In this sense, the U. S. must 
become import-minded. .. . 

“As the strongest neutral, the U. S. is in a position 
to restore a stable monetary system as the foundation of 
the world trade of the future and of postwar reconstruc- 
tion. We believe, however, that all doubt as to the future 
value of the dollar should be removed. . . . 

“The restoration of such a [stabilized] monetary system 
would make the dollar the one currency having an in- 
ternational stability derived from a fixed gold value, 
and would indicate to the world that the U. S. remains 
the stronghold of the free-enterprise system, intending 
to maintain it against all comers. 

“We favor the normal and evolutionary development 
of inter-American trade. Whether inter-American trade 
gets under way depends, first, upon the willingness of 
the U. S. to increase Latin-American purchases; and 
second, upon the willingness of certain Latin-American 
governments to adopt a different attitude toward Amer- 
ican capital. ... 

“The improvement of economic relations between the 
Americas depends upon a settlement of outstanding de- 
faults upon the basis of present capacity to pay; upon 
an equitable arrangement of the Mexican and Bolivian 
expropriations; and upon an understanding that here- 
after both North and Latin America will respect con- 
tracts. ... 

“Three of our members advance arguments criticizing 
the Trade Agreements Act and its administration,” the 
Fortune Round Table report points out. “Nevertheless 
the great majority of the Round Table favors the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act for three main reasons. 

“First, it constitutes an instrument by which the 
State Department can quickly negotiate a settlement of 
difficulties arising out of war trade. Second, we know 
of no satisfactory alternative to the Hull trade program. 
Third, the renewal of the Trade Agreements Act will 
serve noiice on the world that the U. S. clings to the 
idea of free enterprise and will, when the proper time 
comes, lend its great influence to a plan for world re- 
construction aimed at the revival of private enterprise. 
To abandon or emasculate this program, we fear, might 
strengthen the world-wide force of totalitarianism.” 


The Papacy in Present-Day Politics 


“The Political Heritage of Pius XII” is discussed by 
George La Piana, professor of church history at Harvard 
University, in Foreign Affairs (New York) for April. 
So far as the interests of the Vatican are concerned the 
alignment of the belligerents has been “almost reversed” 
since 1914. Then Germany had a large Catholic minority, 
the Catholic-controlled Center Party held the balance of 
power in the Reichstag and her ally, Austria-Hungary, 
was “the bulwark of Catholicism in Central Europe.” 
Now the Vatican’s relations with France and Great 
Britain are far more friendly than they were in 1914, 
while in Nazi Germany the Catholic Church has been 
“discriminated against as a spiritual and moral force and 
is barred from carrying on any social and educational 
activities.” Soviet Russia, now Germany’s ally, holds 
“a good part of Poland,” and may advance on the 
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Balkans. However, in each belligerent country the Cath- 
olic clergy are supporting the government. 

Vatican finances are in much better condition than 
they were in 1914, but to a considerable extent they de- 
pend on the financial stability of the Fascist regime since 
Italian state bonds were given to the Vatican as part of 
the settlement in the Lateran Treaty. Relations between 
the Vatican and the Italian government are cordial, as 
they were not in 1914. 

During the pontificate of Pius XI concordats or agree- 
ments were concluded with all the important European 
countries except England and Russia. These secured 
“more rights and privileges for the Catholic Church” than 
it had previously enjoyed in those countries. In theory, 
they are still in existence. But most of them are dis- 
regarded in actual practice. Even in Catholic Poland 
the concordat caused conflict. In 1931 Pope Pius XI 
denounced in an encyclical “the pagan principles of the 
Fascist state,” but yielded to a compromise which was 
really “surrender under duress to the Fascist claims.” 

The Italian government secured control of the clergy 
and ecclesiastical institutions by the provisions of the 
concordat concerning “the financial support of the clergy 
by the state, the state’s right to raise political objections 
against episcopal and other ecclesiastical appointments, 
and the obligation imposed upon the clergy to take an 
oath of allegiance to the state and to refrain from all 
political activities.” The clergy are kept in hand by the 
Fascist government by the right to veto any candidate 
for the higher positions and by the fact that the Fascists 
assume that any criticism of the government by a priest 
is “meddling in politics” and, therefore, contrary to the 
Concordat. On the other hand, “Protestant propaganda 
has been completely suppressed in Italy, scholarly books 
and periodicals treating the history of Christianity from 
an unorthodox point of view have been removed from 
circulation or forbidden to appear,” and certain features 
of canon law have been introduced into the new Italian 
Civil Code. 

By Article 24 of the Lateran Treaty the Vatican secured 
a guarantee of neutrality and inviolability for Vatican 
City in return for a promise to keep out of international 
conflicts, although it “reserves the right in every case 
to. exercise its moral and spiritual power.” Actually, 
according to the writer, Mussolini uses this provision 
to keep the Holy See from “expressing any opinion 
unfavorable to his regime,” but invites violation of it 
when he wants moral support. This Article is em- 
barrassing to the Vatican. When the Pope feels obliged 
to speak in regard to temporal conflicts “he has to begin 
by explaining and apologizing, in fear of being accused 
of having violated the Lateran Treaty.” 

The “keynote” of the policies followed by Pius XI 
was the “crusade against Communism.” This accounts 
for his friendly attitude toward the Fascist regime, for 
the Concordat with Nazi Germany, and for his support of 
the Spanish rebels. The policy was a failure, however. 
Whatever may happen in Italy, the writer is convinced 
that “the interests of religion and of the Church will have 
no weight in the decisions of the Fascist regime.” 

Professor La Piana thinks that “the probable future 
course” of certain Vatican policies can be anticipated. 
Pius XII will continue making concordats since the alter- 
native would be the separation of church and state. In 
spite of the fact that the Catholic Church has had more 
freedom under “separation” in the United States than in 
the countries with which it has had concordats, Pius XII 
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believes that this is due to the “benevolent neutrality” 
of the state rather than to separation per se. The fate 
of the Lateran agreements is bound up with that of 
the Fascist regime. Since the latter is probably secure 
if Mussolini keeps out of war, the Vatican is concerned 
to keep Italy ‘“non-belligerent.” The Vatican would 
probably prefer “the survival, in a chastened but not 
defeated Germany, of a dictatorial regime, purified of 
the more extreme parts of the Nazi ideology; and of a 
Fascist Italy purged of ‘racism’ and exaggerated na- 
tionalism.” At the same time it would like to see Com- 
munist and Socialist propaganda restricted in the demo- 
cratic countries. 


The Situation of the German Jews 


“The annihilation of Judaism in Germany” is the goal 
of the Nazi rulers, according to an article from a Berlin 
correspondent in the London Spectator of March 8. In 
pre-Nazi Germany there were about 550,000 Jews, and 
about 180,000 in Austria. Today, there are only about 
a third that number, 185,000 in Germany including the 
Sudeten area and 66,000 in Austria, mainly in Vienna. 
Only about 16 per cent of the Jews in Germany can 
follow any occupation, the rest are dependent on public or 
private relief. Since 1938, 109,000 Austrian Jews have 
been driven from their homes. In Bohemia and Moravia 
“their expulsion from all business and cultural life has 
been carried through ruthlessly in a few months.” Their 
situation, however, is worst in Poland. About 1,875,000 
Polish Jews are under German domination. “From the 
first day of the German invasion, they were immediately 
subjected to forced’ labor, their businesses were closed, 
their properties sequestrated. They had to give up their 
houses in Warsaw and elsewhere at short notice to make 
room for homeless Poles. They could no longer exercise 
their professions. . . . The mere suspicion of a hostile 
attitude was sufficient to ensure a death sentence from 
the military courts which were set up everywhere. They 
were excluded from the food distribution of the Nazi 
welfare organizations, till later the Jewish communities 
organized their own relief to reduce in some measure 
the appalling suffering. Since December, 1939, all Jews 
in the Polish territories must wear a visible emblem 
which marks them out as Jews.” A special “Jewish re- 
serve” has been set aside in the former Polish province 
of Lublin. It already has a population of 2,116,000, or 
about 80 to the square kilometer (roughly 125 per square 
mile). About 60,000 Jews have already been sent 
there. It is expected that about 650,000 more will be 
sent during the current year. The plan, it seems, goes 
back to a speech by Alfred Rosenberg in Berlin a year 
ago when he demanded “the construction of a Jewish 
‘reserve’ in which all the Jews of the world, not simply 
the German, should be confined. There they should live 
under strict supervision.” 


“The WPA Method vs. Grants-in-Aid” 


The question whether federal grants to the states for 
conducting a work-relief program should be substituted 
for the present WPA method is discussed by Edward A. 
Williams and J. Kerwin Williams in the Survey Mid- 
monthly for March. The writers agree that under the 
FERA (Federal Emergency Relief Administration) in 
1933 much was accomplished by federal grants to the 
states for unemployment relief. “Following the regula- 


tions prescribed by the federal grantor, state and local 
agencies increased the humaneness and adequacy of re- 
lief ; they diversified the program to fit the needs of those 
on relief; they steadily improved the work program for 
the able-bodied.” Once a grant has been made, however, 
FERA could not “directly enforce its wage and hour 
policies or supervise the construction of projects or the 
purchase of materials.” FERA had, of course, the power 
to refuse grants if federal standards were not enforced 
in the states. Although this has been “an effective argu- 
ment” in the maintenance of standards in vocational 
education, for instance, it is far less successful in the 
handling of relief. “To hold back funds for even a short 
period would punish the relief population of the recal- 
citrant state while the offending officials would be un- 
touched.” The FERA provided more than 90 per cent 
of relief funds in many states and hesitated to withhold 
grants. State officials were well aware of this. A third 
difficulty was the fact that FERA could deal only with 
states and not at all with local governments which were 
often more interested in work projects than the more 
rural-minded state officials. 


In contrast to this system the WPA “retains direct 
control over the spending of its funds, down to the 
beneficiaries themselves.” It is not, however, “seeking 
to destroy local prerogatives,” as is sometimes charged. 
It has “only those powers” necessary to “overcome the 
weaknesses revealed in the grant method.” Local govern- 
ments determine the eligibility of applicants for WPA, 
except in a few places where the machinery is inadequate 
and they plan and initiate the projects from which WPA 
selects those it will carry out. 


The main arguments for grants-in-aid in preference to 
WPA are that the former would eliminate politics and 
would lessen costs. But political interference in the 
WPA has always come from local sources, not federal. 
There are four possible means of cutting costs in a 
work program: (1) to provide employment for a much 
smaller proportion of the jobless, (2) to cut the costs of 
administration, (3) of materials, or (4) of wages. The 
first is seldom advocated. Administrative costs, the 
writers believe, are “at rock bottom.” lower than they 
were under the FERA or under state programs of work 
relief. Any important savings in materials would mean 
“a makeshift ‘leaf-raking’ program harmful to workers’ 
morals and of little or no value to the community.” Wages 
account for 87.3 per cent of WPA costs. But the “highest 
security wage for unskilled workers paid by the WPA in 
any city is less than the minimum required in that city 
to support a worker’s family of four at a basic main- 
tenance level.” A cut in their purchasing power would 
mean further losses to the business men serving them. 


What many persons really want is “a return to the 
budgetary deficiency wage principle that was used by the 
FERA.” By that method the relief worker was allowed to 
earn only enough to bring his income up to the subsistence 
level standard of the relief agency concerned. The WPA 
wage policy was intended to free its employes from “this 
aura of relief.” 


The great weakness of the WPA is its failure to provide 
work for all those who need it. The difficulty is not with 
the method but with the inadequate appropriations made 
available for WPA and with “such rigid and cramping 
statutory provisions as the enforced dropping of all proj- 
ect workers who have had eighteen months of consecutive 
employment on the WPA program.” 
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